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Peter Parley’s 


Story of the Butterfly and the Frost. 


A FABLE, 


jE butterfly was full of life and gayety 

during the soft, warm days of sum- 

mer. As soon as the sun arose, he 

was seen spreading his golden wings 

in the light, and all the joyous day he 

one d from flower to flower, sipping the 
honey, or bathing in the sunshine. 

One day, as he sat aloft on the open 
blossom of a lily, which he found grow- 
ing by the side of a brook, he chanced 
0 look down, where he beheld an ant, 
toiling at his hill. The ant was carry- 
ing bits of earth and gravel out of a small 
hole in the ground; and such was their 
sze, that the whole strength of the insect 
was required to roll them along. 
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The butterfly, having feasted on the 
honey of the flower, sat picking his teeth, 
while he gazed on the laborious ant for 
some time; then, curling up his nose in 
contempt, he spoke to him as follows : — 

“ Halloo, there, neighbor! what in the 
world are you about, tugging and toil- 
ing, down there in the dirt, in such a 
manner? ’ 

“ T’m cleaning out my house,” said the 
ant, ‘ so that I may store food for myself 
and family.’ 

“Poh, nonsense!” said the butterfly. 
“Why don’t you get wings, fly about 
make a dash, and live on honey, like me?” 
and while he said this, the creature waved 
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his wings up and down, to excite the envy 
and admiration of the ant. 

“| have no wings,” said the latter, in 
reply. “Tam but an ant, and must live 
according to my degree.” 

#99 


* Poor creature said the butterfly, 


and flew away in disdain. But some 
months after, toward the latter part of 
September, he was seen, with a feeble 
flight, hovering over the same lily where 
we have before deseribed him. : 

Ile settled upon the flower, but his 
The gold dust had 


disappeared from his wings, and his limbs 


beauty was gone. 


were now withered and tremulous. He 
sought for food, for his lips were dry and 
parched; but the first frost had come ; 
the lily was dead; and its leaves hung 
blackening upon the stalk. The poor in- 
sect sought to fly to another flower; but 
his wings failed, and he fell dead upon 
the ant-hill below. 

The sage citizen of the hill saw what 
had happened, and readily recognized the 
butterfly that had sneered, in his day of 
prosperity, at his own humble industry. 
“ Alas, poor prodigal!” said he. “ Your 
hour of mirth and pride is over; and 
now, fallen, withered, and ruined, you 
must be my prey.” So saying, the ant 
cut the butterfly in pieces, carried him 
into his den, and.feasted on his carcass. 


ee 


71NG James, of England, held a convo- 
cation at Perth, and demanded of the 
Scotch barons that they should pro- 
duce the charters by which they held 
their lands. They all, with one simulta- 
neous movement, rose up, and drew 
their swords. 


‘The Pacha of Egypt and jis 
Navy. 
EHEMET ALI, by his vigorous decisions 
in regard to his navy, had already 
produced good effects. The Euro. 
pean officers did justice, and with 
admiration, to these changes and their re. 
sults. The pacha, one day, invited th 
commander of an English frigate to cony 
out into the roads with the Egyptian 
sloops, upon the deck of one of which 
he was in person. The vessels manwu- 
vred against the wind. The pacha made 
a signal to tack about. ‘The English 
frigate took only two minutes for it, and 
his sloops, siz. Mehemet Ali, watch in 
hand, said to the naval officers around 
him, * We are still but children: do you 
not see that, in a fight, these men would 
send us three broadsides for our one ? ” 
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Diners Out. 


rom the following epigram we learn 
that diners out had beenas plentiful and 
inveterate, in pursuit of their vocation, 
in the days of the Caesars, at Rome, 
as in modern times. 
‘© ¢ What has clouded Selius’ brow ? 
Prithee, Rufus, tell me now. 
Hear him beat his breast, all bare ; 
See him rend his hapless hair. 
Not a brother does he mourn; 
No lost friend his heart hath torn ; 
Both his sons enjoy the day — 
Long may both do so, I pray! 
Not a hind has failed in duty ; 
Not a bailiff has played booty 
What is, then, the cause of sorrow ’ 
‘ Selius dines at home to-morrow '’ 
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TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN CIRCASSIA. 





— 


Circassians. 


Travels and Adventures in Circassia, by Thomas Trotter. 


CHAPTER II. 


HEN I awoke the next morning, we 
were close in upon the shore, and 


the Circassians, who had discovered 

us, had assembled upon the hills. 
We fired a salute, which they answered 
with their rifles, and followed us as we 
stood along the coast, till we arrived at a 
small bay which afforded us an indiffer- 
ent shelter for landing. We came to an- 
chor here, and made preparations for go- 
ing on shore. But I was surprised to see 
that the country appeared to be entirely 
deserted, for not a human being caught 
my eye in any quarter; till at length, 
amid the dark wood which clothed the 
shore almost down to the water’s edge, 
I thought I could discern certain figures in 
motion. Presently a man on a white 
horse issued out from among the trees, 
trotted slowly down to the beach, and, 
plunging into the water up to his horse’s 





of welcome, and returned as leisurely as 
he came. 

This I judged to be a common cere- 
mony on such occasions, for, a few min- 
utes afterwards, the Circassians came out 
of the woods, crowded the beach in great 
numbers, and assisted us to land. We 
were conducted by them toa hut, built of 
sticks closely wattled, and thatched with 
straw, which appeared to be designed 
merely as a temporary accommodation 
for such persons as landed in that solitary 
place. In one corner of this hovel was a 
mat, on which they seated me with as 
much state and ceremony as we install 
the governor on election day. In the 
mean time, crowds of people kept com- 
ing in and going out, all repeating the 
salutation of “ Ouza Pasha!” raising the 
hand ceremoniously to the right ear, Just 
as we tip the beaver or touch our hats, 
and then standing before me for some 
moments in silence, and with an air of 


knees, waved his hand cautiously in sign | respectful submission. 
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2)! TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN CIRCASSIA. 
The dress of these people consisted of | I wondered that such a comical sort of a 
a kind of frock, with loose, hanging | trap-stick should ever be placed on 4 


sleeves, fastened by loops in the front, | horse’s back. It was a light frame of 
which displayed rows of cartridges. A | wood, covered with red morocco, and 
sheepskin cap was worn upon the head,| surmounted by a small oblong cushion 
and on the feet shoes of red morocco, or | about two inches thick, stuffed with wool, 
black leather. ‘Their arms were a rifle | covered with red and black leather, and 
slung over their shoulders, a silver-mounted | trimmed with silver lace. A couple of 
pistol stuck in a belt behind, a two-edged | timber-heads rose abruptly from the sad. 
dagcer in front, and a sabre, garnished | dle before and behind, and the stirrups 
with silver lace. ‘There was very little | were so short as to bring the knees hard 
variation in their costume, so that they | up. It seemed impossible, therefore, ; 


ed like members of the same fam- | first sight, to avoid being spitted on the 
gat, z 





‘hey appeared to be, on the whole, | wooden protuberance, or tossed out of tl 


a very fine race of men, of a middling 


saddle by a single jerk. But after some 
ture, wWell-knit limbs, and regular | time, I got accustomed to this war-saddle, 
features, though bearing the marks of | and could estimate its conveniences. Tx 


much rough usage from the weather. | Circassian horseman turns on it with the 


When ‘hey began to talk, I was forcibly | greatest facility — shooting behind him 
reminded of a story which | heard among | like a Parthian, or a Camanchee Indian, 


the Turks at Constantinop’e. It is said | at full gallop ; and while he hangs by the 


that one of the sultans sent a learned | piece of wood in front, manages to throw 
man to travel, in order that he might | himself almost beneath his courser’s belly, 
iearn ali the languages of the earth. | picking up any thing, in full career, from 
When he returned, he gave a tolerably | the ground. 

good account of them all except the Cir- After proceeding some miles into the 





cassian ; and upon being called on to de- | country, among woods and mountains, 
scribe that, he drew from his pocket a bag | we came to a narrow pass between two 
of pebbles, and, shaking it, exclaimed, | hills, at the farther end of which stood a 


39 | 


« That is the way they talk in Circassia.” | building covered with thatch. Here | 

What with a few Circassian words that | alighted, and the Circassians conducted 
! had picked up at Constantinople, where | us within. ‘The room was lofty, with 
walls of stakes and hurdles, plastered 
with clay. The floor was hard earth. 


A chimney of enormous size, in one end, 


there are always many persons of that 
nation, and with the scraps of ‘Turkish, 
Greek, and other tongues, which are 


known along these shores, I managed to | rose, in the shape of a bell, up to the roof 
get along pretty well in my intercourse | This chimney, like the walls of the house, 
with the natives. ‘They made arrange- | was constructed of a sort of wooden basket- 
ments for providing me with a konag, the | 


meaning of which I shall explain pres- | is the general style of architecture through- 


work, plastered with clay ; and this, in fact, 


ently. A horse was brought me to out Circassia. When the Russians in- 
mount; but when I looked at the saddle, | vade any part of the country, the inhab- 
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tants set fire to their houses and decamp, | 


so that the ene ny gain very little by 
‘heir invasions, and the dwellings are 
easily rebuilt after their departure. The 
chimneys are always full of swallows’ 
pests, and these birds keep up a constant 
twittering, undisturbed either by the fire 
or the inmates of the house. 

The Cireassians spread a silken couch 
for me near the hearth, where | sat down. 
There was no other furniture in the room, 
except a few mats and cushions; but the 
walls exhibited a great variety of arms 
and horse-trappings. My entertainers 
were so ceremonious that they remained 
standing around me ; and it was only af- 
ter repeated solicitations that they sat 
down. Presently a bowl of drink, called 
sonat, was brought in. It is a sort of beer, 
brewed of millet-seed and honey, very 
thick, and to my taste exceedingly un- 
pleasant — as much so, I suppose, as Yan- 
kee spruce-beer would be to a Circassian. 
This sonat is their favorite beverage. Af- 
ter sunset, dinner was served up, consist- 
ing of mutton, beef, millet-cakes, curds, 
and cream. No vegetables were among 
the dishes ; for though they abound in the 
country, the Circassians despise them as 
food, and assert that none but beasts can 
dine on greens. 

This house was what is called a konag, 
or guest-house ; and it is a singular and 
most striking fact in the character of the 
Circassians, that to every dwelling in the 
country, from the highest to the lowest, 
is attached a guest-house, where strangers 
are received and entertained, in the most 
liberal manner, for nothing. It is also a 
strict rule of society, that the master of 
the house, whatever may be his condi- 
tion, and whatever honors or respect he 








might otherwise claim, rag attend upo . 
his guests in person, «ad wait their pe.- 
mission to be seated. Such is the nolie 
hospitality of the Circassians, whose prim- 
itive and unsophistical manners have been 
handed down from the remotest ages. 
The originality of their manners has been 
preserved by the exclusive character of 
the institutions of Circassia, which for 
many centuries were decidedly unfavora- 
ble to the admission of foreigners into the 
country. 

You may readily suppose that one of 
the first objects of my curiosity was the 
domestic life of the people, particularly 
of the women. My host very readily 
complied with my desire to be introduced 
to the females of his family. ‘They were 
lodged in a separate apartment of his 
house, according to the general custom of 
the Eastern nations. On being conducted 
into this room, | discovered his wife and 
daughter sitting upon a cushion in a 
corner. ‘They rose up to receive us, and 
continued standing, in spite of my entrea- 
ties, until [ had seated myself. | found that 
this, instead of being an extraordinary 
compliment to me, was the established 
custom of the country; for in fact the 
Circassian females are compelled to re- 
peat the same ceremony on the entrance 
of every human being that wears a beard, 
whatever may be his age or condition in 
life. The men, who buy and sell their 
females like cattle, regard this naturally 
as a mark of respect which they owe 
even to the meanest drudge of their 
household, in his quality of * lord of cre- 
ation.” In consequence of this degrad 
ing idea of the female character, they 
cannot, on any account, be seated in the 


| presence of a man, until he signifies his 
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pleasure 
himself, 

The daughter was about seventeen 
years of age, tall, and, as we should say, 
genteelly shaped, and, like all the Circas- 
sian men and women, very erect of car- 
riage. She had regular features, blue 
eyes, and fair complexion ; and if not ex- 
quisitely beautiful, might be called very 
pretty. Her hair was of a light auburn 
color, and hung in a profusion of braided 
tresses over her shoulders. Her dress 
consisted of a boddice of blue silk, with 
a row of silver studs in front; a girdle 
fastened very low by large silver clasps, 
in the shape of shells; a gown, called 
an anter, of striped silk ; and loose ‘Turk- 
ish trousers. On her head she wore a 
round cap of scarlet cloth, trimmed and 
crossed with broad silver lace. She was 
barefooted, according to the universal in- 
door custom, although, abroad, morocco 
slippers, or pattens, are worn. Such is the 
dress of all the young women inCircassia. 

The mother I cannot describe so par- 
ticularly. She was completely muffled 
up in a sort of loose gown of checked 
calico, with a white veil round her head, 
which discovered little more than her 
In all these countries | found it to 
be a distinction between the married and 


nose. 


unmarried females, that the former are 
always veiled, and the latter unveiled. 
As | could not talk much Circassian, it 
will easily be imagined that it was some- 
what difficult my company 
agreeable to the ladies. We made, how- 
at 
which were ridiculous enough, and set 
I had taken care to fur- 


to make 


ever, some attempts conversation, 


us all laughing. 


nish myself with a quantity of trinkets | 


to that effect by first seating | 


AND ADVENTURES 





IN CIRCASSIA. 


them was a musical box, which at ths 
interview I happened to have in my 
pocket. ‘This I produced, and set it going 
before them. ‘They were delighted and as. 
tonished to the highest degree, being not 
only charmed with the music, but unabj 
to conceive how the instrument could vo 
without being played upon. Havin 
ified them with several tunes, I added t) 


g grat. 
their happiness by making them a present 
of morocco cases containing needles and 
sewing apparatus. Custom prohibited their 
receiving them from my hands, and | |aid 
them at their feet, and took my leave wit) 
a low bow. 

Needle-work is in very high estimation 
among the Circassian ladies, and the high- 
est praise that can be bestowed upon one 
of them, is to say that she is a superior 
sempstress. ‘This accomplishment is val- 
ued beyond even beauty itself. In fact, the 
women manufacture most of the clothes 
that are worn in this country, from the 
woollen cap down to the morocco slipper ; 
so that, were it not for the accomplish- 
ments of the females of his family, a 
man might go without garments altogeth- 
er, unless he chose to dress in sheepskins, 
transferred immediately from the back of 
the animal to his own — the only resource 
of him who has neither wife, daughter, 
nor slave. Women are bought and sold 
for money, either as slaves or wives; and 
the style in which a man speaks of his 
harem, would lead one to think he was dis- 
coursing of horses. He talks of their be- 
ing so many nands mgh, and worth so 


many purses. But absolute as is the de- 





pendence of the women upon the men, 


it seldom interferes with the exercise of 


| 


for presents to these people, and among | 


a free choice in marriage ; provided the 
suitor of a girl can pay the price at which 
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she is estimated, and show that he is of 
the proper rank, his addresses are rarely 
rejected by her parents. 

The general treatment of the Circas- 
sian females, harsh and arbitrary as it 
may appear, does not, however, preclude 
some rude attempts at gallantry, impart- 
ing to their manners a faint tinge of the 
ave of chivalry. It is the custom at their 
festivals, for the young men, when pledg- 
ing their sweethearts in a bowl of boza, 
my fire off their pistols or rifles. This 
challenge is immediately accepted by all 
present, Who have a charge of gunpow- 
der, to assert, in the same manner, the 
superior charms of their own mistresses. 
Another practice, on these occasions, is 
for those who contend in the race to re- 
ceive the prize from the hands of some 
fair damsel, generally the reigning belle 
of the neighborhood. This prize consists 
of an ornamented pistol-case or scarf, 
the work of her own delicate fingers. 
The searf is carried off by him who re- 
ceives it, streaming gallantly in the wind, 
as he endeavors, with his horse at full 
speed, to elude the pursuit of his compan- 
ions. The one who overtakes him seizes 
the prize, and attempts, in the same man- 
ner, to bear it away ; and he who finally 
tires out all his competitors remains the 
permanent possessor. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
A 

OSPITALITY. ~— ** T.,” said a traveller, 
“is one of the finest fellows I know. 

He exhibits real hospitality. He not 
only has a plate ever ready for any of 

his friends, but he sends a horse to your 
door whenever you wish to ride.” “ That, 
indeed,” replied another, “is real horse- 


HOSPITALITY — HISTORY OF ANCIENT ROME. 








History of Ancient Rome. 


[Continued from p. 243.) 
CHAPTER Il.— THE REPUBL.C. 


HE monarchy was succeeded by a re- 
public, in which the chief legislative 
authority rested with the senate, and 
the liberties of the people were very 

little improved. The executive was com- 
mitted to two magistrates, of equal author- 
ity, named consuls, who were chosen 
annually. 
himself in expelling the royal family, was 
chosen one of the first twoconsuls. Dur- 
ing the time he held office, his two sons 
joined in a conspiracy to restore Tarquin, 
and Brutus, with a disregard of his own 
affections, which was considered a great 
virtue in Greece and Rome, when the 
public interest was concerned, condemned 
them both to be beheaded in his presence. 
The early years of the republic were 
marked by great struggles between the 
patrician, or noble order, and the common 
people. The vigor and perseverance 
with which the latter sought to emanci- 
pate themselves from the authority of the 
former, compose a striking picture in an- 
cient history, and convey the impression 
that there were here elements of charac- 
ter superior to what existed at the time 
in any other nation besides the Greeks. 
It would be wearisome, however, to de- 
tail the various contentions. From the 
beginning, the plebeians showed a tenden- 
cy to acquire the mastery. By “the Va- 
lerian law,” they acquired the right of 
giving a final judgment on any person 
condemned bya magistrate. Their im- 
portance in composing armies also helped 
to give them influence. By seizing an 


Brutus, who had distinguished 





pitality. 





opportunity when the patricians were in 
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difficulties from foreign aggression, (492 
B. C.,) they obtained the right of appoint- 
ing tribunes, (at first five in number, after- 
wards ten,) who had the power of sus- 
pending the decrees of the senate and 
the sentences of the consul, and had a 
general charge over the interests of the 
common people. The power enjoyed by 
the plebeians at this time is marked by 
their causing the celebrated Coriolanus to 
be sent into banishment, his splendid mil- 
itary services being insufficient to atone 
for his openly espousing the cause of the 
patricians, and expressing contempt for 
the people. By the “law of Volero,” 
which gave the people the right of assem- 
bling in comitia, and there discussing pub- 
lic affairs, without the decree of the 
senate, —a measure equivalent to parlia- 
ment assembling without the king’s writ, 
—the government of Rome became es- 
sentially democratic, (471 B. C.) 

As yet, the Romans had had no written 
law. The kings, and, after them, the 
consuls, had administered justice each ac- 
cording to his own sense. In the year 
451 B. C., at the suggestion of a tribune 
named Tertullian, ten men (decemvirt) 
were appointed to frame and digest a 
code of laws for the explanation and se- 
curity of the rights of all orders of the 
state. The result was the formation of 
what have been éalled the Twelve Tables 
of the Roman law, to learn which by 
heart was a part of liberal education in 
ancient Rome. 

On the appointment of the decemviri, 
the consuls were discontinued. Each of 
ihe ten men acted as supreme magistrate 
for a day, the nine others officiating as 
judges. ‘They did not, however, remain 
long in authority. One of the number, 
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named Appius Claudius, having formed , 
base design against a maiden named Vj. 
ginia, daughter of Virginius, a centuriyy, 
and affianced to Icilius, caused her to bp 
claimed as his‘ slave, and, as decemyiy. 
gave judgment in his own favor. Whey 
Virginius saw his daughter about to by 
sacrificed to a profligate monster, }yp 
seized a knife from a butcher’s stall jy 
the forum, and stabbed her to the heart. 
The people rose in fury against Appius, 
who escaped for the time, but at lengt) 
only avoided punishment by committing 
suicide. This event caused the abolition 
of the decemvirate, after it’ had lasted 
only three years. ‘The consuls and trb- 
unes were then restored. 

The violent struggles of the patricians 
and plebeians did not prevent Rome from 
gradually acquiring an ascendency among 
the Italian states. The armies of Rome, 
unlike all others in those early times, 
were standing armies: the soldiers had 
regular pay, and made arms a profession. 
Their compact and well-organized force, 
meeting in general only ill-disciplined mi- 
litia, carried every thing before it. Veii, 
a state which had long defied and rivalled 
them, fell before their general Camillus, 
(396 B.C.) In 385 B. C., they finally 
reduced the Gauls, a powerful branch of 
the Celtic race inhabiting the north of 
Italy. They then fought and subdued 
the Samnites. Other states fell beneath 
their powerful arms, and in the year 274 
B. C., they had acquired the complete 
mastery of all Italy. 

Wars with Carthage. — A splendid vic- 
tory, which they had gained, near the 
close of the Italian wars, over Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, who had come to aid the 
Samnites, led the Romans to believe that 
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they might extend their conquests to coun- | 
ines beyond Italy. Sicily, originally a 
Greek colony, was at this time impor- 
tant for the great quantities of grain pro- 
duced in it. 

The Carthaginians, an enterprising 
commercial people, occupying a tract of 
country in the north of Africa, were anx- 
jous to obtain possession of this island ; 
but the Romans were inclined to dispute 
the prize. ‘They fitted out a fleet, the 
first they ever had, and sent a large force 
to aid the Sicilians, who were friendly 
to them, in expelling the Carthaginians. 
Agrigentum, a great city in Sicily, was 
taken, after a long siege, by the joint 
forces of Rome and Syracuse; and the 
Roman fleet gained a complete victory 
over that of Carthage, (260 B.C.) These 
successes were followed by the reduction 
of Corsica and Sardinia. The Roman fleet 
then sailed against Carthage itself. ‘The 
Carthaginians were at first about to sub- 
mit; but, inspirited by a timely aid from 
Greece, they made a strong effort to rey el 
the Roman army, in which they were 
successful, at the same time taking Regu- 
lus, the Roman commander, a prisoner. 
Some time afterwards, when repeated 
defeats in Sicily made them desirous of 
peace, they allowed Regulus to go to 
Rome to help in negotiating it, under a 
solemn promise to return if the treaty 
should fail. It was rejected, at the urgent 
desire of Regulus himself, as discredita- 
ble to Rome ; and he then deliberately re- 
turned, to surrender his life to the enraged 
Carthaginians. After some further suc- 
cesses on the part of the Romans, the 
Carthaginians submitted to an humiliating 
peace, (241 B. C.,) surrendering Sicily, 





and agreeing to pay a large sum of money. 





Sicily, excepting the kingdom of Syra- 
cuse, now became a province of Rome, 
being the first out of Italy which she ac- 
quired. 

Twenty-three years of peace recruited 
the powers of Carthage, and enabied her 
to renew hostilities with Rome. Under 
the celebrated Hannibal, a large army pro- 
ceeded through Spain and Gaul, crossed 
the Alps, and descended on the plains of 
Italy. ‘The Romans lost four battles in sue- 
cession, the last being that of Canne, in 
which 40,000 of their soldiers and nearly 
the whole of their knights (or soldiers of 
the patrician order) are said to have fallen. 
If Hannibal had instantly marched to 
Rome, it is believed that he would have 
gained possession of it, and probably giv- 
en another turn to the world’s history. He 
deliberated, and the Romans had time to 
concentrate all their remaining strength 
against him. Under their general, Fa- 
bius, they pursued a policy which has 
since become proverbial — avoiding battle, 
and exhausting the enemy’s strength by 
delay. The war ended (202 B.C.) by 
their gaining Syracuse, reducing Spain, 
and taking from Carthage her prisoners, 
her fleet, and a vast sum of money. 

A third war with Carthage (springing 
expressly from the ambition of the Ro- 
man people) began in the year 149 B. C., 
and ended, three years after, in the com- 
plete destruction of that city and people. 
Carthage was so thoroughly destroyed, 
that its very site is now matter of uncer- 
tainty. In consequence of this success, a 
large part of Northern Africa became 
tributary to Rome. 

Some years before, the Romans had 
carried their arms into Greece and Asia 
Minor. Macedonia, whose kings had not 
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long before conquered Persia, India, and | 
Egypt. became tributary to Rome, and 
Lesser Asia became one of her provinces. 
The same year in which the Romans de- 


stroyed Carthage saw Greece subjected 
to them. ‘Thus, in less than a century, 
they had conquered the greater number 
of the countries lying around their own 
comparatively small state. 

Insurrection of the Gracchi.— These 
triumphs were not an unmixed good. The 
people were intoxicated with success. 
Vast wealth, arising from spoil, but accu- 





mulated chiefly in the hands of the nobil- 
ity, led to great luxury, and furnished the 
The 


overgrown estates and power of the sen- 


means of corrupting the people. 


ators produced great discontent,’ at the 
same time that it made the citizens venal. 
At this time (130 B. C.) arose Tiberius 
and Caius Gracchus, two noble youths, 
whose zeal to reform the growing corrup- 
fions of the state precipitated them at 
length into measures destructive of all 
government and social order. ‘Tiberius, 
the elder brother, urged the people to as- 
sert, by force, the revival of an ancient 
law, limiting property in land, and thus 
abridging the estates of the patricians. A 
tumult was the consequence, in which 
Tiberius and three hundred of his friends 
were killed in the forum. Caius Grac- 
chus then took up the cause of the peo- 
ple, and, notwithstanding every opposi- 
tion, was enabled to abridge the power 
of the senate, to protect the people from 





monopolists in corn, and extend the rights 
of Roman citizenship. Employing, like 
his brother, the dangerous engine of tumul- 
tuary force, he fell a victim to it himself, 
with three thousand of his partisans, who 


were slaughtered in the streets of Rome. | 


The tumults attending the sedition of 4, 
Gracchi were the prelude to those , 
disorders which now followed, in » 
succession, to the end of the con», 
wealth. ; 
It may here be remarked, that Ro, 
liberty, of which we hear so much, py 
refers to the resistance which was ofi-», 
to monarchical and aristocratic rule jy, the 
early days of Rome, than to the act 
condition of the people, as individuals, » 
any period. With much liberty as y 
public and national matters, there was ; 
great deal of domestic restraint. Slaves 
— the prisoners taken in battle, or the de. 
scendants of such — formed one half of tly 
population of Rome. This portion of 
the inhabitants had no political righs 
whatever: their civil rights were so muc) 
curtailed, that they could contract no |e. 
gitimate marriage, Were not admitted \« 
give evidence in law, and could not be. 
queath their property; they might bk 
flogged, and even put to death, at th 
pleasure of their masters. It was not 
mere laborers who were in this condition, 
but clerks, overseers, and persons ac: 
quainted with literature. Even among 
those nominally free, and who had the 
right of citizenship, all who were not 
themselves rich were obliged to attach 
themselves to some nobleman or patri- 
cian, as their protector, and were called 
his clients. Without the powerful influ 
ence of such a person, to enforce his 
rights, a Roman citizen would have been 
excommunicated and defenceless. ‘The 
tie between a patron and his clients i 
Rome was as close, and as little flat 
tering to the inferior party, as that be- 
tween a chieftain and his clansmen 0 
more recent times. The rich men kept 
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the poorer ¢ itizens in pay, and almost in | 
gibsistence, for the sake of their votes in | 
public assemblies; hence this class | 
ist their habits of industry, and, being 
content to live in miserable dependence 
on the largesses of the wealthy and am- 
pitious, became idle, dissipated, and less 
respectable even than the slaves. ‘There 
was a general caressing of the populace 
by all who expected to be candidates ; 
shows, entertainments, distributions of 
corn, Were continually proposed or of- 
fered by one or other, to keep them in 
good humor ; and a particular system of 
bribery was practised when the elections 
came to be decided. Hence Cicero calls 
the people (plebs urbana) “ the scum and 
dirt of the town,” ** the abandoned mob,” 
«Jean, miserable leeches ;” and all this 
arose from an humble and inconsiderable 
class of people having votes to sell, which 
it became the interest of the rich to buy. 
The slaves and freedmen, who formed 
by far the most numerous part of the 
working people, had, of course, no votes ; 
and being maintained and cherished ac- 
cording to their industry and _ talents, 
were many of them a confidential and 
esteemed class among wealthy people in 
Rome ; while too many of the citizens, who 
had hereditary political rights, were court- 
ed, feasted, cajoled, and despised. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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vroN, When speaking of his admis- 
sion to Cambridge, said that the 
heaviest, saddest feeling of his life, 
was to find that he was no longer a 
boy. Gippon, in describing his entrance 


BYRON AND GIBBON—THE HUMMING-BIRD'S 


NEST. 207 


Nest. 


(6 WgTHeERE shall we look for the humming 
W bird's nest? 

I'm sure there is one to be found 

Shall we look in the sweet moss-rose’s breast, 
Or low on some grassy mound ? 


The Humming-Bird’s 


‘A nest there must be, and quite near us, 
too; 

For see, the old parent birds, 

How often they come for the honey-dew 

That our new-blown rose affurds.”’ 


So cried little Clara, one warm, soft day, 
When the flowers were all in bloom ; 
And she and dear Lilly were out at play, 
And inhaling their sweet perfume. 


Then the two little girls began to look 
Among flowers and bushes so green, 
Till at last, in a dear little sheltered nook, 
They found a bright fairy queen. 


‘““O pray now, good fairy, do help us! " they 
cried, 
‘¢ For we seek for a humming-bird’s nest ; 
To find one this morning we vainly have 
tried, 
Though we've gone o’er the garden from side 
to side ; 
But now you can direct us best.” 


“My dear little girls,” said the queen, with a 
smile, 
“ Sit down on the grass with me, 
And I'll see if I cannot divert you awhile 
In the shade of this lilach-tree. 


* T'll tell you about v. here the humming-birds 
dwell, 
And how they contrive their nest, 
If you'll let them alone in their pretty cell, 
And never disturb their rest. 


“’Tis a nice little nest, hidden deep in the 
leaves, 
Or hung from the branch of a rose ; 





at Oxford, exulted that he then felt him- 
self a man. 


And of cotton or hair the outside she weaves, 
| And the lining with beauty glows. 
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** For she steals from the rose its most crim- 
son leaf, 
Upon which her eggs may lie ; 
And she covers all close from the boyish thief, 
Who seeks with a curious eye. 


“ But neither of you, for the world, would 
harm 
Either nest or bird, I know ; 
So I'll show you the eggs, so pretty and 
warm, 


If along with me you'll go.”’ 


Then away went the fairy, and Lilly and 
Clare 
Followed close, as she tripped along, 
Till they came to a moss-rose bush so fair, 
When they heard a low, humming song. 


And then they saw— O beautiful sight ! — 
The nest; and three eggs lay in it: 

Such dear little eggs, all polished and bright! 
But they only gazed for a minute ; — 


For the old bird was flying around so dis- 
tressed, 
When she saw that her nest was found, 
That the two little girls, to relieve her breast, 
Ran away from the fairy ground. 


And while thanking the fairy for being so 
kind, 
They heard their own nurse’s call; 
And into the house they ran like the wind, 
To tell of those eggs so small. 


F. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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‘Ty’ ‘< Z _ * T 
['RANSLATION FROM Francois: VILLON, 
IN THE 15rH Century. 


KNow a fly in milk full well ; 
| Show me the dress, the man I see ; 
Good days from bad ones I can tell; 

I know an apple by the tree. 


Point me the juice, I know the plant; 
I see when things alike do show ; 

i know Who works, who won't, or can't; 
All — but myself, — in short, | know. 








TRANSLATION, &c.—THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


The Choice of a Profession, 


LMOST every person, in our country. 
obliged to pursue some business o, 
profession, in order to get a living 
Even if a person is rich, and pe 

not toil or labor for his own Support, yer 
industry is thought to be the duty of al, 
and no person is considered respecta} 
who lives an idle or useless life. 

Now, it happens that almost every kin 
of trade, calling, or profession, is usefy! : 
and thus, in pursuing our own happiness, 
we may all promote the happiness of 
others. The shoemaker makes shoes for 
a living; but in so doing he makes ou 
feet warm and comfortable ; and thus, 
while he does good to himself, he does 
good to others. The carpenter builds 
houses for a living; and thus, while he 
seeks his own interest, he makes dwell. 
ings for other people, where they may 
live and be happy. The tailor makes 
clothes for a living ; but he also confers a 
benefit on the people, who are thus made 
comfortable by his labors. 

Thus it is with all working people. 
The farmer, the manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, the minister, the lawyer, the phy- 
sician — they all work for themselves, yet 
all work for others at the same time. 
This is a beautiful arrangement of Provi- 
dence, and shows that wisdom which \s 
above the wisdom of man. 

We may say toall young people, there- 
fore, that it is not material whether they 
be mechanics, or farmers, or manu- 
facturers, or lawyers, or physicians, of 
ministers, provided they pursue the vo- 
cation they choose with honesty and dil- 


igence. All these several professions are 
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honorable, if honorably conducted ; they | or the high seas, and the liquor-dealcs 
ale ae . } ° . my 
all lead to wealth, if followed with due | who knowingly robs mankind at oy, 


skill, economy, and industry. Success 
in life depends not on our vocation, but | 


on the manner in which we pursue it. 
No lawful and honest trade is degrading 
in itself; and instances have occurred of 
men rising to the highest stations, as well 
from the bench of the shoemaker or 
carpenter, as from the learned professions. 
A good mechanic is infinitely above a 
poor lawyer, a bad minister, or an indif- 
ftrent doctor. 

But there is one thing to be considered, 
and that is, that some trades are mischiev- 
ous to society. The person who prints 
or sells bad books, though he may make 
money, injures his fellow-man. ‘The per- 
son who sells intoxicating drinks may get 
rich, but he thrives by degrading and ru- 
ining mankind. 

Now, in the choice of a profession, we 
hardly need to counsel our young readers 
against those pursuits which necessarily 
involve the ruin and destruction of our 
race. There are some men so hardened 
as to care not for consequences to others, 
if they can get rich themselves. If we 
look at the fat, jolly liquor-seller, in the 
annexed engraving, we shall readily rec- 
ognize one of a class who are willing to 
minister to the vicious appetites of man- 
kind, —to take advantage of the madness 
of their neighbors, and sell them fatal 
poison, — and all for the purpose of get- 
ting rich. Alas! what can be the value 
of wealth obtained by poisoning our fellow- 
man! What real happiness here, or here- 
after, can be hoped by those who know 
the nature of their deadly trade, and yet 
pursue it! What real difference, in the 
eye of a sound conscience or a just God, 
between the robber upon the highway 





of their money and their reason! 
there be a difference, can it be in fayo, 
of the latter ? 

We are happy to believe that all th. 
readers of our little Museum will groy 
up in fear and horror of this fatal profes. 
sion to which we allude, and that, while 
they deem it unimportant whether the; 
pursue a life of hand-work or head-work. 
they will always make it a great part of 
their happiness to connect their own suc. 
cess in life with the promotion of \; 
happiness of their fellow-men. Let them 
ever shrink with scorn and detestation 
from whatever other men pursue, for the 
purpose of getting money, if it involve 
the degradation or injury of mankind. 


8 QR 


Truth in an Old Dress, 


HE following lines, in old English, are 
inscribed upon Foylen Castle, in Ab- 
erdeenshire, a structure nearly four 
hundred years old : — 

“ Do veil, and doopt nocht, 

Althoch thov be spyit ; 

He is lytil gvde vorth 
That is nocht envyit. 

Tak thou no tent: 
Quhat everie man tels: 

Gyn thov vald leive ondemit, 
Gang quhair na man dvells.’ 


This reads as follows : — 
Do well, and doubt not, 
Although thou be spied ; 
He is little good worth 
That is not envied ; 
Take thon no tent 
What every man tells: 
If thou wouldst live * undeemed, 
Go where no man dwells. 
* Unjudged. 
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STORY OF THE DESERT. 27 


A Story of the Desert. 


am going to tell you about a negro 
girl, named Lariboo, in order that you 
may have an idea how they live in 
the desert of Africa; and though 
some things I shall relate may seem very 
remarkable, they are certainly true. 
Lariboo lived in the country of the 
Tibboos, which lies east of the Great Des- 
ertof Sahara. A large part of the coun- 
try is a desert; and the soil is so salt, 
that in many places it is cracked open ; 
and in the cavities are suspended beauti- 
ful erystals of that mineral, like the del- 
icate frost-work we see on the windows 
ina cold winter morning. But Lariboo 
lived in one of those little green spots 
called oases. This verdant valley was well 
watered by springs. ‘There were plenty 
of the delicate berries of the swag shrub ; 
the creeping vines of the colocynth bore 
an abundance of blossoms ; and the kos- 
som, With its red flowers, looked as gay 
as a May-day queen. Small herds of 
graceful gazelles fed in this pretty retreat ; 
the faithful domestic camels might be 
seen in hundreds reclining at their ease, 
or patiently carrying their load of salt to 
the market of Mourzook ; and beautiful 
bright birds darted about like rays of the 
sun, filling the air with their cheerful songs. 
I suppose you will think Lariboo might 
have been very happy in this lovely val- 
ley; and indeed she was very happy. 
True, her daintiest food was camel’s milk, 
and a little ground millet ; and she lived 
ina small mud hut, which we should 
hardly think good enough for the cows. 
But happiness does not consist in out- 
ward things. It is better to live in a mud 








hut, with a good heart and a cheerful dis- 
position, than to live in a palace discon- 
tented and unamiable. 

Lariboo was of an affectionate disposi- 
tion; and she had enough to love. She 
had a good husband, and a little baby that 
she thought very pretty, though it had a 
bit of coral stuck in its ears, and wool 
that curled all over its head as close as 
Brussels carpeting; and there were two 
very beautiful gazelles, that came every 
day to feed out of her hand, and share 
her calabash of camel’s milk. The Tib. 
boos are a merry, good-natured race, ex: 
travagantly fond of singing and dancing, 

Lariboo was reckoned quite a belle 
among them; though | don’t think you 
would have thought her very good-look- 
ing, if you could have seen the oil stream- 
ing over her face, the coral stuck through 
her nose, and the great brass rings on her 
arms and ankles. But Lariboo thought 
she dressed beautifully ; and I don’t think 
she was a bit sillier than the ladies here, 
who pride themselves on feathers and 
gauze | 

It is singular that the Tibboos should 
be so merry and thoughtless; for they 
are constantly exposed to danger. West 
of their country live a fierce and terrible 
tribe of blacks, called the Tuaricks. ‘They 
hate the Tibboos; and once or twice a 
year they come down among them, to kill 
and carry into slavery every one they 
meet. The Tibboos are very much 
afraid of them; and when they hear 
them coming, as many of them as can 
hide themselves run away among the 
steep rocks, from the flat surface of which 
they hurl stones and spears at their ene- 
mies. These Tuaricks are a wandering 
race of shepherds and robbes, who think 
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it is very disgraceful to live in houses and 


cultivate the ground. ‘They are the only 











native Africans who have an alphabet. 








They have neither books nor paper; but 





























their strange letters are found inscribed 
.. | all over the dark rocks in their country. 
One day, when Lariboo was out in the 
; fields, picking suag berries, and talking 

i o her baby, who was tied at her back, 





ind lay peeping its little black eyes over 
ner shoulder, she heard the ery, “ The 








luaricks are coming! The Tuaricks are 


soming !” 








She ran as fast as she could 
to hide among the rocks; but the Tua- 














ricks caught her, and carried her off, to 
sell her for a slave. 











A great many others were killed and 
taken prisoners. 





In the hurry and con- 








fusion of the fight, Lariboo could not get 
sight of her husband: and she did not 
know whether he was dead or alive. 

















The poor woman sobbed as if her 








heart would break ; but the savage Tua- 
ricks did not pity her. 








They drove the 
‘Tibboo prisoners along before their cam- 
els, and if they did not go as fast as they 
wished, they whipped them cruelly. Day 
afier day they continued their wearisome 
journey, without any hope of escape 
The Tua- 
ricks had heard of a large caravan of 
Arabs encamped near Rornou, and thither 
they intended to carry their prisoners 
and sell them. Sometimes they passed 
through little verdant valleys; but in gen- 
eral their route lay through barren deserts, 
with nothing to relieve the dreariness 
of the scene, but here and there a black 
rock, that reared its gloomy head above 
i. the heaving sand. 


























from their cruel conquerors. 










This sand, put in mo- 
tion by the wind, forms high, perpendic- 
ular hills, in the course of a single night. 





; 
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STORY OF THE DESERT. 


The camels are made to slide down thes 
drifts, in which operation they can oy), 
be kept steady by the driver’s hany 
with all his weight on the tail ; othery “ 
they would tumble forward, and thy 
the load over their heads. 

Every few miles there were skeletons 
of poor negroes that had been left in the 
desert to die, when there was not food 
enough for them and their masters. Nea, 
springs of water they several times say 
fifty or sixty dead bodies lying together 
unburied. 


’ 


VW 


The bones were very brittle, 
owing to the heat and dryness of the cli. 
mate ; and, as the camels of the Tuaricks 
passed along, they would crack them into 
fragments beneath their feet. 

Poor Lariboo thought this would 
her fate. Many of her countrymen hiad 
died on the way; and before she had 
been a fortnight in the desert, the sufler. 
ings she underwent from hunger and 
thirst made her extremely weak and diz- 
zy. One day she begged to rest a little ; 
for she was so weary and lame she could 
not keep up with the camels. ‘The Tua- 
ricks snatched her baby from her, and 
threw it on the hot sand, telling her she 
would not be so tired when she had no load 
to carry. The wretched mother shrieked 
and screamed, and begged to have her 
child again ; but the more she wept and 
sobbed, the harder they beat her. Sick, 
lame, weary, and heart-broken, as she 
was, she was obliged to keep up with tle 
camels, and leave her baby to die. 

The mournful wailings of the child, as 
the savages threw it on the sand, sounded 
in her ears all day long ; and she hoped 
she, too, should soon be left to perish in 
the burning wilderness. ‘Toward night, 
the Tuaricks were terrified by the sight 
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‘ several prodigious pillars of sand mov- 
ing across the desert, sometimes with 
majestic slowness, and sometimes with 
incredible swiftness. These pillars are 
scooped up and kept in motion by the wind. 
They are sometimes so very high that 
their tops are lost in the clouds. Some- 
imes they break suddenly in the middle, 
and fall; at other times they seem to 
melt away and disperse in the distance, 
like vapor. 

The Tuaricks watched the moving pil- 
lars with great anxiety, as they came 
rapidly toward them. There was no use 
in attempting to escape; for the swiftest 
Arabian horse could not have kept out of 
their way. The poor Tibboo prisoners 
looked on the approaching destruction 
without any additional feelings of de- 
spair; they were weary of life, and they 
thought it would be better to be buried in 
the sand, than to be sold to the Arabs for 
slaves. Poor Lariboo was even afraid 
the pillars would disperse before they 
reached her. ‘I shall be at peace be- 
neath the sand,” thought she ; ‘and per- 
haps the same wind that buries me in the 
desert, will cover the body of my poor 
baby.” The magnificent pillars came 
sweeping on; they approached nearer 
and nearer, and at last rushed upon the 
travellers, burying dozens in their rapid 
course. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
eee 


oop Ne1gHBorHOOoD.—An honest her- 
mit, in Italy, upon being once asked 
how he could contrive to live alone 
in a cottage, on the top of a moun- 
tain, a mile from any habitation, replied 


that Providence was his next-door neigh- 
bor. . 
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French Extortion. 


HE French imagine that England pro- 

duces as much gold as Africa er 

South America, and that Monsieur 

Jean Bull leaves his native country 
merely to scatter his money with thought- 
less profusion about the Continent. In 
consequence of this extravagant opinion, 
he rarely escapes without paying five 
times the real value for every commodity 
he purchases. 

His pocket is supposed to be a rich bank, 
on which every rapacious Frenchman 
may draw at pleasure; and, of course, 
demands are made upon it with incessant 
avidity and anrelenting extortion. ‘These 
remarks are indebted for no small de- 
gree of confirmation to the following 
anecdote : — 

An English officer, serving in the re- 
giment d’Artois, being on a journey 
from London to Paris, spent a night at 
the Hotel d’Angleterre, in Calais. On 
examining his bill next morning, he 
found that he was charged a guinea for 
his supper, which had consisted only of 
cold meat and a bottle of vin du pais. 
Enraged at so gross an imposition, he 
summoned the master of the inn, and 
insisted on an abatement. ‘“ Milor,” said 
the host, “I cannot disgrace an Eng- 
lishman of your rank by charging him 
a less price.” ‘Sirrah,” replied the 
officer, “lam not a man of rank, but a 
poor lieutenant, in the service of the 
Grand Monarque.” “ Morbleu!” rejoined 
the landlord, ** | confess | have made an 
egregious blunder. I hope your honor 
will forgive me if I reduce my demand 
to half a crown.” 
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HERMIT. 


Peter the Hermit preaching the Crusade. 


~ Peter the Hermit. 


HIS man, who commenced one of the 
most wonderful movements recorded 
in history, was a gentleman of Ami- 
ens, in Picardy, France, who quitted 

the military profession to become a her- 
mit and a pilgrim. He was actuated by 
the sentiments which pervaded the Chris- 
tian world at the close of the 11th cen- 
tury ; and, under the expectation of the 
immediate dissolution of the world, he, 
with many other deluded men, hastened 
to the Holy Land in 1093, that he might 
terminate his days in a spot that had given 
birth to the Savior of the world. 

Oa his return, he spoke in so affecting 

a manner of the cruel treatment which 
the Christian pilgrims experienced in Pal- 
estine, that Pope Urban II. sent him over 
all Europe to preach a general crusade to 
deliver the Holy Land from the oppres- 
sion of the infidels. ‘The eloquence of 
Peter, and the spirit of the times, pre- 
vailed. A numerous concourse of peo- 


a 


| of celestial protection. 





ple flocked together for the pious labor, 
and the holy hermit began his march at 
the head of 40,000 men, all animated 
with the zeal of devotion and the hope 
In crossing Hun- 
gary, this religious army committed the 
most horrid excesses, and so provoked the 
inhabitants to revenge, that, in skirmishes 
with them and with the Turks, many 
lost their lives, and only 3000 reached 
the gates of Constantinople. In advan- 
cing through Asia, the siege of Antioch 
delayed their progress, and Peter would 
have abandoned the hopeless enterprise, 
had he not been bound by an oath, by Tan- 
cred, to share the dangers of the crusade 

At the conquest of the Holy Land, and 
in the siege of Jerusalem, 1099, Peter 
behaved with great valor, and for his ser- 
vices was appointed vicar-general of Pal- 
estine. He afterwards returned to Europe 
and died at the abbey of Noirmoutier 
of which he was the founder. 
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The Fairy’s Home. 


an away, far away, o’er the deep blue seas, 
Where the southern sunbeams smile, 
And the bright flowers wave in the perfumed 
breeze, 
Is a little emerald isle. 


There the mocking-bird sings in the myrtle 
bowers 
To the fairies who rest beneath, 
And through the hot noontide’s sultry hours, 
Rejoice in the rose’s breath. 


No mortal’s footstep e’er breaks the spell, 
Nor mortal’s voice is heard ; 

But fairies alone in that island dwell, 
With the lovely mocking-bird. 


And the gorgeous butterfly flits around, 
With his wings of purple and green; 
And the humming-bird comes with a buzzing 
sound, 
In plumage of scarlet sheen. 


The waves come rippling on the shore, 
Where the sand is like drifted snow ; 

And brilliant shells, and golden ore, 
Are left when they seaward go. 


There the fairies make, from the rosy shell, 
The caves, where they love to lie 

And list to the distant ocean-swell, 
Or gaze on the sunset sky. 


At evening, the fire-flies’ glimmering light 
Is seen in the deep green wood ; 

And the gentle moon, and the stars so bright, 
Look down on the tumbling flood 


No frost or snow e’er touches that isle, 
And orange and lemon trees 

There grow beneath the sun’s warm smile, 
And the jasmine waves in the breeze. 


The stately deer, and the gentle fawns, 
And the swift, dark-eyed gazelle, 

Can play without fear on the grassy lawns, 

“or the fairies love them well. 
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"Tis a crime, by the laws of fairyland, 
To harm any thing that has lite ; 

And never a fairy would raise his hand 
In quarrel or wicked strife. 


Their only food is of fruits and flowers ; 
Their dishes, the bright sea-shells ; 
And they quench their thirst with the dewy 
showers 
That lurk in the hyacinth bells. 


And there, in their beautiful island home, 
In the midst of the Southern Ocean, 
They dwell, without ever a wish to roam, 

Or a thought of the world’s commotion 


Now, there, my dear love, is the fairy tale 

I promised to write you to-day : 
Pray forget, while you read it, how sharp is 

the gale, 
And the skies, how beclouded and gray. 
F 
Rochester, NV. Y. 
————_——_ 


RIDE DIFFERENTLY MANIFESTED. — Dh- 
ogenes, being at Olympia at one 
of the festivals, saw some young 
men of Rhodes dressed with great 
magnificence. ‘ Surely,” he exclaimed, 
“this is pride!” Afterwards, meeting 
some Lacedemonians in a mean and sor- 
did dress, he said, “And this also is 
pride!” 
eh 
1cGHT Foop. — A bishop, visiting a poor 
parson, congratulated him upon liv- 
ing in such fine air. ‘ Yes, sir,” re- 
plied he ; “I should be glad if | could 


live on it as well as in it.” 
i cee 


10GENES, being asked what was the best 
hour for dinner, replied, “ For the 
rich, when they please — for the poor, 
when they can.” 
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The Croissy Yew. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


n 1812, Charles, who had escaped the 

conscription in France by entering 

college, which he had since left, did 

not know what to do with himself. 
Meantime, he amused himself by climbing 
up into a huge yew-tree, and casting his 
eyes over the surrounding country. One 
moonlight evening, when at his post, he 
overheard a conscript, who was bidding 
adieu to his sister and his betrothed. The 
latter wept. The mofe resolute sister 
said, “ Have you not got a colonel — he 
who enlisted you? Well, go and find 
your colonel, throw yourself on your 
knees, and say, ‘ My lord, I don’t want 
to go away —I don’t want to be killed. 
There are my sister and a wife, who 
cannot live without me, and who are go- 
ing to throw themselves into the river. 
Beat me, colonel, put me in prison, but 
don’t make me go away ! 
emperor ! 


Long live the 
He’s a noble fellow! Let 
him leave me in peace, and go about his 
business! Colonel, | am a man, and a 
free one, and | have no right to leave my 
sister Christine, who won’t have me to quit 
her, and who will hate you, colonel, if 
you make me go off!’” 

The brother smiled at his sister’s eager- 
ness, and told her he must have a substi- 
tute, and money to pay him. 

** Well,” said Christine, “I will give 
every thing I’ve got— my gold cross, 
my earrings, my silk neckerchiefs, my 
collerettes, in a word, all my trinkets — 
to him who will consent to go.” 

* All that does not amount to the price 
of a man,” replied Eugene. 








THE CROISSY YEW. 


Christine reflected awhile, and qi; 
catching her brother’s arm, — ) 

“Well! I am well worth a m 
— worth more than a man. 0, cer. 
tainly [ am! I will give myself, then, 
I will tell somebody or other, ‘ Go in my 
brother’s place, and I will be your wife, 
You see I am pretty — a little spoiled — 
but what matters that? I will love yoy 
so, if you will save my brother!’ (, yes! 
I swear by the golden cross, in which js 
some of my mother’s gray hair, I would 
willingly marry him who would devote 
himself for you.” 

At evening, as they were seated at 
their humble meal, without being able to 
touch it, and looking tearfully at each 
other, some one knocked at the door. 

** Come in!” said the young man, has'- 
ily drying his eyes. 

An old sergeant made his appearance, 
saying, — 

* Health ! 
Leven here ?” 

“ Yes, sergeant.” 

“ There,” said the soldier, throwing a 
letter on the table. 

Eugene read slowly at first, but after- 
wards devoured the paper. It was his 
discharge, in due form. He looked at 
the old soldier with astonishment. 

‘“‘ That means that your place is taken, 
conscript. It’s a pity, though; for your 
moustaches would have sprouted witha 
little gunpowder. But enough ; you are 
happy now: farewell!” 

And he was going away. 

“© O,” said he, as he returned, “ Chris- 
tine Leven; is that your sister? Where 
is your sister? ” 

“‘ Here,” said Eugene, pointing to Chris- 
tine, who was pale with joy and emotion. 
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“ This one is for you, miss ;” and he 
hrew a second letter on the table, but 
stopped short as he saw Christine, trem- 
bling with agitation, crumple the letter in 
her hands, and gaze fixedly on the table. 

« What is the matter ? what is the mat- 
ter?” said Eugene. “ Dear Christine, let 
us see that letter. Selfish being that I 
am, 1 never thought of it. Let me see 
who dares to write to you. What does 
all this mean ? ” 

And he ran over the letter hastily. 

“QO, read it aloud,” said Christine, 
“it's the same to me! Good heavens! 
this is but just!” 

Eugene read aloud : — 

“Miss: I ask nothing. I go away 
without making any terms. I take your 
brother’s place; you need him, and no 
one needs me. But I am honest, and love 
you ever since I saw you weep. I send 
you a ring of my mother’s. If you have 
pity upon me, you will take the golden 
cross, in Which is some of your mother’s 
gray hair, and which glitters on your 
neck in the moonlight ; this evening you 
will place it in the crevice of the large 
yew-tree, near the branches. I shall get 
it to-morrow morning; then you will 
wait two years, and, if [am not dead, I 
will bring it back. Will you remember 
what you vowed on that cross? Fare- 
well!” 

“ What does this mean?” said Eu- 
gene, slowly. ‘How could any one 


know? Sergeant, do you understand 
this.” 

“Some fellow on the look-out near 
you. ” 


“ Why, then, did he not come to us 
frankly ?” answered the young man. 
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“Ah,” said the soldier, “ there’s the 
thing! One’s afraid of being treated as a 
spy. And then, when one’s young, and 
timid, and all full of romantic senti- 
ments, one knows how to write, and is 
afraid to talk, for want of practice ; that’s 
it!” 

Eugene shook his head. 

“ Soldier,” cried he, “ your hand! I 
will not have this substitute. My sister 
shall not be sacrificed. I will go with 
you. See!” And he took up his dis- 
charge, and prepared to tear it in pieces. 

Christine stopped him. 

“But what if 1 want to have him?” 
said she. “ After all, it’s a fine action 
on his part. And then he goes without 
making any terms; and then he is un- 
happy ; and then I have no other means 
of keeping you; and then | want to be 
in love with him! He did well, how- 
ever, in not showing himself ; one might 
have regretted him too much. I will 
take the cross: but I should like to 
know — sergeant, have you seen him ?” 

* Yes, now and then.” 

“Well! he is not hump-backed or 
bandy-legged, is he ?” 

“A good joke! Is the French army 
recruited with such sort of stuff, under 
the Little Corporal? Is if not composed 
of individuals irreproachable as to their 
persons, and no fools to morality ? ” 

“Ts he a man of worth?” asked Eu- 
gene. 

** Very much so; I answer for it.” 

* Well, sir soldier,” said Christine, re- 
moving from her graceful neck the cross, 
with the black ribbon which supported it, 
‘tell him that he has done well; and 
place this cross in the hollow of the great 





“What a way of obliging is this!” 





yew; and then say nothing more to 
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him ; but do not quit him—do you hear? 
and try to come back with him, to tell 
me, ‘There he is; it is he himself; he 
is worthy of you.’” 

Eugene and Louise looked on, with- 
out being able to speak. The grena- 
dier rose, took off his cap, received the 
cross, wiped away a tear, and said, 
“¢ Enough.” 

Christine turned to her brother and 
future sister. She was no longer the 
same person. Her character had as- 
sumed a more serious hue. She told 
Louise, “1, too,am betrothed ; the pledge 
of my faith is in the hands of a soldier 
of the guards.” 

A year afterwards, Eugene had to 
The enemy was in 
France, and he would not have accepted 
a substitute now if he could have found 
one. At Montereau his life was saved 
by a lieutenant of carabineers. As this 
officer informed him that he had no 
family, Eugene invited him home to his 
own. 

Charles (such was his nase) soon won 
Christine’s favor; but she had plighted 
her troth to her brother’s substitute, ang 
she was faithful to him. Then Charles 
handed her tke golden cross, and told 
her that it was he, who, a poor collegian, 
ashamed of the noble action he was 
about to perform, went away without 
seeing her, and finally rose to the rank 
of lieutenant. 

** At present, sir,” continued the nar- 
rator, “ we are married. The sergeant 
died at Waterloo. Eugene and myself 
have prospered in the world: we live in 
that little red and white house you see 
yonder, and I go every evening to smoke 
my pipe under the Croissy yew.” 


leave his home. 
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Covent-Garden Flower-Market, 


HERE 1s no place more curious thay 
the market of a great city; and of 
all markets, one of the most wonder. 
ful is that of Covent Garden, London, 

It is a vast square building, with a cour 
in the centre, where the articles are chief. 
ly sold. 

The flower-market is but one small 
portion of this head-quarters of fish, 
flesh, and fowl. But in the season of 
flowers, it presents a spectacle that may 
well excite admiration. The number of 
cut flowers, as well as those in pots, sur- 
passes computation. The brilliancy and 
perfume of the place make it seem like 
the “ garden of Gul in her bloom.” Here 
is the camelia for the hair of the beauty ; 
the half-crown rose, for the button-hole 
of the beau ; and the bouquet for the belt 
or gloved hand of the favorite. 

It is really delightful, after wandering 
about in the smoke and mud of London, 
to come to this charmed spot, and think of 
the country, where these lovely things are 
all at home. 


—— 


HE virtue of a person without pmn- 
ciple is something like a warm 
wind in winter — pleasant enough 
while it lasts; but it is here to-day, 

and gone to-morrow. 


ee 


HE man that is captious, and fill 

of punctilios upon all occasions, 

is very much like a hedgehog, of 

which we know not where to take 
hold, 
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A Jesuit and the Passion-Flower. 





PASSION-FLOWER — HISTORY. 





eet a. 


The Passion-Flower. 


HE plant known to us by the above 
name belongs to a class common in 
the tropical parts of America. They 
are all climbing plants, and often 

scramble over trees of considerable height. 
In many cases they are very beautiful, 
the flowers being large and richly col- 
ored. Several of them are valued for 
the fruit which they yield in their native 
climes, it being pulpy and refreshing. 
One species, in Srazil, has fruit as large 
as a child’s head. One kind, in the West 
Indies, yields what is called the water- 
lemon. Other species, however, produce 
fruit which has a very offensive taste and 
smell, 

The name of the passion-flower was 
given by the Jesuits of South America, 
who saw in it an emblem of Christ’s 
The five anthers 
represented his wounds ; the triple style, 


death and passion. 


the nails with which he was fastened to 
the cross ; the column, the pillar to which 
he was bound. A number of fleshy 
threads, in the flower, betokened the 
crown of thorns. 

We are told that these Jesuits, in ad- 
dressing the Indians, used this flower as 
a means of illustrating their account of 
the crucifixion; thus connecting the sol- 
emn event, in their minds, with the beau- 
tiful works of nature around them. 


ee mel 


istory.— If men could learn from 
history, what lessons it might teach 
us! But passion and party blind 
our eyes; and the light which expe- 
rience gives is a lantern on the stern, 
| which shines only upon the waves behind 
‘us. — Coleridge, 
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Sir Thomas Lawrence, 


“Is person, one of the most celebrated 
portrait-painters that ever lived, gave 
proofs of a talent for his art at a won- 
derfully early age. At four years old 

he recited verses, and sketched portraits 
which were said to be very good like- 
nesses. Lord and Lady Kenyon once 
stopped at his father’s tavern for the 
night; and, being tired and hungry, they 
were somewhat angry to"see old Mr. 
Lawrence come in with a volume of 
Shakspeare under one arm, and a volume 
of Milton under the other, to talk about 
the talents of his little son Tommy, and 
ask the guests to hear him recite some 
verses. The lady and gentleman were 
vexed, and began to tell the landlord to 
bring them some supper instead of poe- 
try, when the door opened, and in ca- 
pered a fine healthy boy, riding on a 
stick, His face was glowing with exer- 
cise, and he looked so happy and good- 
natured, that the guests could not retain 
their anger. The lady took him in her 
arms, kissed him tenderly, and asked him 
if he could take the portrait of Lord 
Kenyon. The child looked at him earn- 
estly, and said, * Yes, 1 can; and make 
it very like, too.” While materials were 
sent for, he began again to dance round the 
room on his stick; but, when all was 
prepared, he was lifted on the table, and 
seated in a little arm-chair, from which 
height he took Lord Kenyon’s likeness, 
with a great deal of spirit and correct- 
ness, 

The frolicsome boy was very impatient 
to return to his play ; but Lord Kenyon, 
in a coaxing tone, asked him if he could 








not sketch a likeness of his lady. “ Yes, 
| can,” said he, * if she will turn her 
side to me; but her face is not straight.” 
This made a great laugh; for Lady Ken- 
yon happened to have a curved nose. 
Twenty-five years after, a friend of the 
lady knew this profile likeness as soon as 
she saw it. ‘Thomas Lawrence was then 
four years old. At five years old his 
beautifully expressive manner of drawing 
eyes attracted attention ; and this peculiar 
power distinguished his portraits in the 
days of his greatest renown. 

At four years of age, he recited the 
poem of Joseph and his Brethren; at 
five, Addison’s Nymphs of Solyma; and 
at seven, he learned the whole of Mil- 
ton’s Lycidas by heart. At this last-men- 
tioned age, his fame had extended so 
much that accounts of him were published, 
with an engraving of his portrait. ‘The 
first painting that Lawrence ever saw, 
except the daubs upon the country inns, 
or the portraits over the chimney-pieces 
of a farm-house, was in 1777, at eight 
years old, when he was taken through 
Corsham House. The visitors entirely 
forgot the child, whom they had brought 
with them, and on their return through 
the room, they found him gazing at a 
painting of Rubens. 

“J shall never be able to paint like 
that!” said he. 

At ten years, he suddenly took it into 
his head to make original compositions 
from his own imagination, which is the 
highest and most difficult effort of the 
art. At this age, he chose for his sub- 
jects Christ reproving Peter for denying 
him before Pilate, and Reuben’s petition 
to Jacob to allow Benjamin to go down 
into Egypt. 








All the fash- 
ionable ladies were anxious to have him 
At thirteen years 
of age, the price of his small crayon like- 


His fame spread rapidly. 
sketch their portraits. 


nesses was raised from one guinea toa 
At twelve years of 
age, he obtained from the Society of Arts 
a silver-gilt palette, and five guineas, as a 


guinea and a half. 


prize for the painting of our Savior’s 
transfiguration, done on glass. 

He afterwards became president of the 
Royal Society. His reputation continued 
to increase to the last hour of his life ; 
and he was no less distinguished for gen- 
tlemanly manners, and universal kindness 
to every living thing, than he was re- 
nowned for his extraordinary talent. 


ee 





Frencn Hawker. —“ | remember to 
have been one day much amused in 
Tours by a Frenchman who had a doz- 
en pamphlets to sell, at one sous each. 
In London, he would have hung out a bill 
on the wagon: they manage things in 
France differently. He got his wife and 
five children to help him; assembled in 
the grand square before the Hotel de 
Ville ; threw off his hat, coat, and vest; 
rolled up his shirt-sleeves to the shoul- 
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ders, and began gesticulating, haranguing, 
shouting himself hoarse, dancing about, 
and rubbing his hair back from his fore- 
head, like a tragedian in the fifth act. 
The children held the pamphlets, and the 
wife handed them round as they were 


SS ee ee 


called for by a large and momentarily 
increasing auditory. 
in an hour.” 


He sold every one 


——_————. 
Why are there only forty-six weeks in 
a year? Because the other six are Lent. 








22 FRENCH HAWKER—FAIRMOUNT WATER-WORKS, 


Fairmount Water-Works, 


HE Water-works at Fairmount, Phila. 
delphia, are deservedly celebrated. 
No city in the United States has com. 
pleted so arduous and expensive , 
work in such a magnificent manner. 
Dr. Franklin, whose active mind was al. 
ways planning some new improvement, 
was one of the first to perceive that 
Philadelphia must, in some way or other, 
have a greater supply of water than could 
be raised from pumps. When he died, 
he left a famous legacy to the people of 
Philadelphia, after the following fashion : 
One thousand pounds sterling was to be 
loaned, in small sums, to young me- 
chanics, ‘* who had served an apprentice- 
ship in the city, and faithfully fulfilled 
the duties required of them ;” no one 
was to receive more than sixty pounds, 
or less than fifteen ; the borrower was to 
pay five per cent. interest, and furnish two 
sureties for the repayment of the loan. 
Dr. Franklin calculated that his one thou- 
sand pounds, managed in this way, would, 
in a hundred years, amount to 131,000 
pounds sterling, or to 581,640 dollars; 
of which he recommended that 100,000 
pounds should be applied to public im- 
provements, and the balance left to accu- 
mulate another hundred years, at the end 
of which time it would amount to up- 
wards of 4,000,000 of pounds sterling, 
or upwards of 17,000,000 of dollars; 
and this sum was to be divided be- 
tween the inhabitants of Philadelphia and 
the government of Pennsylvania. A 
portion of the accumulation of this singu- 
lar donation he wished to have applied 
to the introduction of water into the city 
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from Wissahiccon Creek. This celebrated | the same space of time; so that there is 


legacy was very much in character with 
Dr. Franklin. In every thing he did, he 
showed shrewd arithmetical calculation, 
and a strong love of utility. 

At first, in 1797, it was endeavored to 
introduce water from the Schuylkill into 
Philadelphia by means of a steam-engine. 
An experience of ten years satisfied the 
corporation that a sufficient quantity could 
not be obtained in this way ; for the steam- 
engines were often out of order, and then 
the supply was immediately cut off. To 
avoid this, they increased the steam-power 
by augmenting the number of engines ; but 
the expense Was enormous, and, after 
all, water enough could not be obtained 
in this way. In 1818, it was proposed to 
build a dam at Fairmount, on the Schuyl- 
kill, in order to try if water-power would 
not be more successful and economical 
than steam-power. 

These celebrated works were begun 
and nearly completed by Ariel Cooley ; 
and they form a glorious monument to 
his talent, ingenuity, and perseverance. 

It would be difficult to give even a faint 
idea of the innumerable difficulties to be 
overcome, and of the amount of labor ne- 
cessary to complete this undertaking. [ron 
pipes, to convey the water, are laid in 
every direction through the city and the 
adjoining districts, to the extent of fifty- 
five miles. In cold weather, it is gener- 
ally thought that the city requires one 
million of gallons of water aday. One 
water-wheel, kept in motion, supplies 
one million two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand gallons of water in twenty-four hours ; 
and when the three wheels are kept in 
operation, they supply three millions sev- 
en hundred and fifty thousand gallons in 








an abundance of water to spare for man- 
ufactories, &c. These large wheels are 
so contrived as to force the water from 
the river up into a reservoir at the top of 
a high hill; from thence it is conveyed 
all over the city by iron pipes laid under 
the pavements. 

The erection of these stupendous works 
cost 432,512 dollars; and more than 
twice that sum had been previously ex- 
pended in unsuccessful experiments. A 
plentiful supply of pure water is so com- 
mon a blessing that we are not apt to re- 
alize how much our health and comfort 
depend upon it. To estimate its real 
value, we should reside awhile in some 
of those foreign cities where water is 
sold in the streets. 

The citizens of Philadelphia are very 
justly proud of these magnificent water- 
works; and they attract so much atten- 
tion from strangers, that three stages have 
been established, which run five or six 
times a day from various parts of the city 
to Fairmount. 

a 
1sHoP Burnet, once preaching before 
Charles Il, was much warmed by 
his subject, and uttering a religious 
truth in a very earnest manner, with 
great vehemence struck his fist against 
the desk, and cried out in a loud voice, 
“Who dare deny this?” “ Faith,” ob- 
serves the king, “ nobody that is within 
reach of that great fist of yours.”’ 
onntiinmads 
oop BreEepinc. — Great talent ren- 
ders a man famous; great merit 
procures respect; great learning, 
esteem ; but good breeding alone in- 
sures love and affection. 























The Ambitious Frog. 


HERE was once a large frog, who 
dwelt in a pond with several other 
frogs. ‘This creature was of that 
kind which we denominate bull-frog, 

and he was especially given to grumbling 
and bellowing. If you had heard him at 
night, you might have fancied him to be 
some huge monster as large as an ox, 
though he was, in fact, not bigger than 
your double fist. 

Well, this frog was not content with 
being larger than any other frog in his 
neighborhood, but one day he must needs 
try to swell up and be as big as a cow 
that he saw grazing nearby. Puff, puff, 
puff, he went—all the time swelling 
out, until at last he was as large as a good- 
sized rat. His success gratified him very 
much, and he was stimulated to prodigious 
efforts by certain of his admirers and fol- 
lowers, who repeated every thing he said, 
and really considered him as the most 
extraordinary character of the day. They 
were but too happy to adopt his opinions, 
and to utter his praises, thinking that 











THE AMBITIOUS FROG — SPIDERS’ THREADS. 





they thereby caught somewhat of the 
glory of their great leader. 

It is true that some sensible frogs 
laughed at the great swelling, puffing fel. 
low, of whom we are speaking ; but this 
only induced his followers to be more 
loud in his praise. So he was kept in 
good humor with himself, and went on 
bellowing and expanding to such a de- 
gree, that he soon hoped to surpass the 
cow in bulk. One day, being greatly ex- 
cited by the adulation of his friends, he 
made a tremendous effort ;_ but unhappily 
he split his sides, and nothing was left 
of him but two flat pieces of skin, a head, 
and a pair of legs! Thus perished the 
frog who was over-ambitious, and sought 
to gain celebrity by puffing himself up. 


i ad 


PIDERS’ THREADS. — The threads of the 
minutest spiders are so fine, that four 
millions of them would be required 
to make a single hair of the human 

head. The compound or common thread 
of the spider 1s said to be made up of 
about forty thousand smaller threads. 
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Our Correspondence. 


AmoncG our numerous letters, we have 
one from J. R., of Brookline ; Cui Bono, 
of Boston; S. L. D., of Rockport; all 
of whom give correct answers to the 
acrostical enigma in the July number of 
the Museum. ‘The following letter also 
contains a solution of it : — 


Cambridge, June 26, 1845. 
Mr. Merry: 

Dear Sir: I received yesterday my 
Museum for July, which is a very good one. 
The article on ** Fire’ is very interesting. 
So are the “ Misfortunes of a Yellow- Bird,” 
and the * Story of Three Chickens ;’’ in short, 
every thing in the number is good. I like 
all such pieces as The ‘Adventures of a 
Snow-flake,”” which, by the way, I think is 
very well written. I think that the adven- 
tures of a Pin might be made very interesting. 

| have found out the answer to the acrosti- 
calenigma. ‘* More’’ was what Oliver Twist 
wanted; an “elegy’”’ is a mournful song; 
the “Red River’ is a branch of the Missis- 
sippi; the “reed’’ is found by the river’s 
side; a“ yell” is a savage cry; “ serrer’’ is 
a French word for squeeze; “ Wren”’ is a 
celebrated man and bird; “ order’’ is essen- 
tial to all; **Oyes’’ is an introduction to a 
proclamation; a “*den”’ is the resort of wild 
animals; the ‘¢*eye’’ is a remarkable part 
of a man; Marshal “Ney” was a hero; 
“leg is a part of my whole; the “end” is 
the extremity of all; ‘* Goddess’ is a title 
of the River Ganges ; ‘* Merry’s wooden leg ”’ 
is the whole, and a devoted friend of the 
young, and something which he always car- 
ries about with him. I have sent a story 


which you may insert if you please. 
J.M. P. 


BLOGRAPHY OF A PIN. 
WRITTEN BY ITSELF. 


Having, in my fortunate days, often seen 
your magazine, and remembering that your 


thought that 1 (though not a subscriber) 

would write one, too, in which | would give 

a short history of my life and adventures. 

To begin, then: JI first saw the light in a 
pin-manufactory at Worcester; and I perfectly 

remember the day I was placed, with a mul- 

titude of my companions, side by side, in a 
rose-colored paper. 

There we stood, in glittering ranks, like a 
company of soldiers in new regimentals. We 
were then carefully folded and packed in 
boxes, with various other papers, and soon 
found ourselves nicely stowed away in a bag- 
gage-car, and on our route to Boston. 

Having arrived safely in Boston, after pass- 
ing throngh various hands, we were at last 
consigned to the custody of a shop-keeper in 
Washington Street. Here we dragged out a 
miserable existence for many weeks, shut 
out from air and light, and scarcely conscious 
of life. I longed to know something of the 
world, and to make myself useful to mankind, 
and | nearly leaped from my paper with joy 
when Mrs. S., a lady from Beacon Street, in 
purchasing pins, selected the paper which 
contained me. She placed us in the pret- 
tiest little bag in the World, and carried us 
home, where, having taken us from our rose- 
colored retreat, she placed us on a beautiful 
pin-cushion in front of her glass, leaving us 
to admire ourselves at pleasure. 

I led a very gay and happy life in her ser- 
vice, sometimes reposing luxuriously upon 
my cushion, and sometimes accompanying 
her to her drawing-room, and to the balls and 
parties which she attended, where my head 
was in imminent danger of being turned. 
One day, as she was dressing for a water ex- 
eursion, her maid took me up to pin .Mrs. 8.’s 
dress, but dropped me, and, not stopping to 
pick me up, took one of my companions to 
fill the place I so longed to occupy. 

| was overwhelmed with dismay to find 
myself carelessly left upon the floor by the 
mistress [ had so long served. Whilst I was 
deploring my cruel fate, the chambermaid, 
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room; and seeing me, whilst engaged in her 
labors, she took me up, and stuck me in her 
gown, from which I was soon transferred to 
the trimmings of a smart straw bonnet which 
she had purchased that day. I was greatly de- 
pressed at the idea of the change of fortune 
and station which awaited me. From being 
the constant companion of Mrs. S. at her 
balls and parties, now my only amusement 
was to be derived from companionship with a 
servant However, I soon found that I was 
mistaken; for my mistress was honest and 
kind-hearted, and I was very happy, till one 
day I was shut up in a bandbox, in a dark 
closet. Here I had ample time for reflection, 
for Mary was very busy. 

Poor Mrs. 8., on the water excursion I have 
mentioned, took a severe cold, and being of 
a sickly constitution, fell rapidly into a con- 
sumption, of which she soon died. Mary, 
who had been brought up by her, and had 
lived with her fifteen years, mourned her 
greatly. On the day of the funeral, in ex- 
changing the gay ribbon on her bonnet for a 
black one, she accidentally dropped me into 
her mistress’s old work-box, and locked me 
safely in. There | remained unmolested for 
some weeks. At the end of that time, Mr. 
S.’s house was broken into by robbers, who, 
after purloining all tht silver and plate they 
could find, seeing the box, which was so care- 
fully locked, and thinking it might, perhaps, 
contain money, they seized it on their escape 
from the house. On breaking open the box, 
what was their disappointment, to find only 
pins, needles, and a lady’s working appara- 
tus, of no use to themselves, and only an en- 
cumbrance in their flight! . 

They left us all on the steps of a house ina 
remote street, and the housemaid, in the morn- 
ing, charitably took us in, and adopted us as 
her own. , After seeing a few weeks’ hard ser- 
vice in her aprons and belts, I was glad when 
an accident, which [ do not now recollect, 
transferred me to the possession of an old 
nurse. The next day she placed me in the 
frock of Miss Maria Q., a pretty little girl, 
who took me with her to school for a long 
time, where I might have learned to read and 
write. But in my adventures I had got a 
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little crooked, and from that time I never y,. 
any thing that was very praiseworthy 

After a short time, | was transferred to the 
possession of the mistress of the house. | 
could have cried when I found Mrs. Q., ons 
evening, taking me from my little mistres, 
and putting me in her pin-cushion. Here | 
lived, about a year, a monotonous life enough, 
which I do not think I could have survived, 


if her children had not often left your maga. 


zine open on her table, the pictures of which 
amused my weary hours. 

We come to the catastrophe of my story 
After I had been about a year in Mrs. Q's 
family, the house took fire in the middle of 
the night. The inmates dressed themselves in 
haste, and Mrs. Q. sticking me carelessly into 
her clothes, I slipped out in her flight. I fel, 
between the stones in a gutter, where I re- 
main to this day. [I am now a little more 
than eleven, having lived in this melancholy 
place eight years. Though all this time en. 
tirely inactive and useless, I have, as you 
may suppose, seen a great deal of the world 
from my retreat. There is no end to the 
shows and spectacles that daily pass before 
me, and from each [ have endeavored to ex- 
tract some lesson of contentment; but it 
grieves me to think that here I must lie till 
the end of time, and from this obscurity must 
still gaze at the passers by ; for who will ever 
pick up a pin from a gutter? To-day, see- 
ing a sheet of paper blow out of a window, | 
made ink of some mud, and wrote, as well 
as pin can write, this letter, which I shall 
intrust to the conveyance of the wind. 

Your most obedient servant, 
A PIN. 


Norwalk, Ct., July, 1845. 
Frienp Merry: 

Dear Sir: I think I have read your 
Museum and your stories about long enough 
to be one of your numerous acquaintances, 
although I do not know your opinion upon 
the subject. However, I will venture to nave 
a little intercourse with you, whatever may 
follow. 

I regret to say that 1 have not taken sour 
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amusing magazine but one year, as you will 
by the following statement. The latter 
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art of tae year previous, a gentleman came 
1¢ here with a subscription paper, obtain- 
e geveral different magazines. 
specimens all over separately, and in the mean 
time “ fixed my eye’ upon one of them as the 
«yery one” | wanted, and subscribed for it. 
N - almost or quite all of your readers can 
tell which one it was. Robert Merry’s Mu- 
seum, of course. Do, you think I grudged 
the dollar I paid for it? No, indeed! Have 
{ wished I had taken another in the place of 
it? No! But I have lamented that I did not 
get hold of this pleasant work before. 

| have always been very much attached 
to enigmas, charades, rebuses, conundrums, 
&c.; and when I saw that the latter part of 
your Museum was devoted to such puzzles, 
the bell of joy rang in my ears, and I can- 
not refrain from sending you some of the 
above-named; and if you think them worthy 
of a place in your next number, please insert 
them. I also send you the answer to the 
puzzle in your July number. 


Ayswer To THE “ AcrosticaL Enigma’ 
in THE Juty NoumBer. 
You “ blue-eyed subscriber, E. O. K,”’ 
Obscurely your puzzle seems to say, 
That our friend “* Merry’s wooden leg” 
Cannot be found without a plague. 
* Do you give it up?” 
| suppose almost all of your “ black eyes’’ 
and ‘blue eyes’ can unravel the following 
ENIGMATICAL QUESTION. 
He that in music takes delight, 
And he that sleeps secure by night, 
And he who sails too near the land, 
And he that’s caught by law’s strong hand ; 
He who his time in tavern spends, 
And he that courts of law attends ; 
He that explains heraldic signs, 
And he that works in silver mines — 
Are all acquainted well with me: 
What is my name? You can but see. 


I send likewise this ConunpRuM : — 


“ What is that which is always invisible, | 


yet never out of sight ?”’ 





.e subscribers for the ensuing year, to any | 
I perused his | 
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| But, Mr. Merry, I must not continue my 


letter any further, because | am afraid you 


will think me an intruder, as you never heard 
from me before ; but you will hear from me 
again ere long, with some interesting stories. 
I now close, by sending 
My love to you, 
And a friendly adieu! 
From an affectionate subscriber, 


E.R. P 





RK. 





(> Master Andrew C — , who 
writes from New York, may have his 
letter, if he will send us five cents, which 
we paid for the postage. We are always 
sorry when one of our young friends for- 
gets his duty, or wilfully neglects it. 

We insert the following, from a far-off 
region, with pleasure, though the lines 
are not wholly unknown in this quarter. 
We wish the writer had sent us Rose- 
Budd’s music, which would have found 
a place in the Museum. 


Perry's Bridge, La., May 29, 1845. 
Mr. Rosert Merry: 

Dear Sir: This day completes the 
7th year of one, not the least interesting, nor 
the least interested, among your little black- 
eyed readers in this far-off corner of the Union. 
Her birthday present consists of the four 
bound volumes of the Museum, (with gilt 
backs.) But the occasion of alluding in this 
way to little Rose-Budd (for this is her 
name) is to introduce the little song, which 
I am about to give you, as sung by her. I 
cannot write the music, too, but I hope you 
will find a tune not less pretty. Though | 
might not be accused of flattery, yet, as I 
abhor the effect of exciting a spirit of vanity 
in children, and knowing that if you publish 
these lines, they will meet that pleasant pair 
of eyes, | will not lavish terms of praise on 
the singer or her performance. Animated by 
the spirit of the song, she may, in a few 
years, herself be numbered among your cor- 
respondents. Yours, truly, 


\ BALIZE STATE AGENT. 
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TRY AGAIN. 
Little Rose-Budd’s Song. 
Tis a lesson you should heed — 
Try, try again ; 
If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again. 
Then your courage would appear, 
For if you will persevere, 
You will conquer — never fear ; 
Try, try again. 


If you find your task is hard, 
Try, try again. 

Time will bring you your reward ; 
Try, try again. 


Once or twice though you should fail, 
Try, try again ; 

If at length you would prevail, 
Try, try again. 

If we strive, 'tis no disgrace 

Though we may not win the race ; 

What should we do in such a case? 
Try, try again. 
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All that other folks can do, 
Why, with patience, may not you? 
Only keep this rule in view — 
Try, try again 
—_—p>—_—_ 


*.* J. L. D., of Boston, has sent ys 
a second letter, which we cannot inser. 
because it is badly written. We wish al] 
our young correspondents to understand 
that we publish only such letters as are 
neatly written, and such as are post-paid, 
Our object, in this department of the Mu. 
seum, is to improve our little friends, as 
well in penmanship as in letter-writing; 
and we cannot, therefore, encourage them 
when they send us communications which 
display a want of neatness or care. J, 
L. D.’s excuse, that he has a bad pen, is 
as bad as no excuse, because he could 





surely get a good pen. 
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The Robin; a Song. 


COMPOSED FOR MERRY’S MUSEUM. 
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Another day 








His song is gay, 
For a listening bird is near 


-o- 

O ye, who sorrow, 
Come borrow, borrow 
A lesson of robin here! 





Vol. 





